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NEW BPJDGE, COUNTY OF KILDARE. 



It is a curious circumstance, that while among the most 
humble and illiterate, as well as among- the high and edu- 
cated classes of society in Ireland, a certain degree of interest 
and respect is usually felt for the ecclesiastical and military 
remains of past ages, those of a purely useful character, as 
ancient bridges for example, excite no corresponding senti- 
ments, and are destroyed without causing the slightest feeling 
of regret in the minds of any portion of society. Strange, 
however, as this may appear, the fact is undeniable, as the 
rocent destruction of Thomond Bridge at Limerick, and the 
intended destruction of other ancient bridges en that noble 
river and elsewhere, sufficiently testify ; and in a few years 
more there will, in all probability, scarcely remain in the 
country a single example of monuments of this class. Yet it 
cannot be said that such memorials of the progress of civili- 
zation in past ages are without their hallowing associations, 
or that their moss-stained and ivy-mantled arches are less 
pleasing to the lover of the picturesque than those of the 
ruined castle, church, or abbey. Who that has ever seen the 
ancient bridge of Limerick, with its fifteen arches, exhibit- 
ing every variety of form, hs horizontal line contrasting so 



admirably with the upright forms of the adjacent objects, and 
calling up in the mind recollections of the finest landscapes of 
Claude — who, we say, that has enjoyed this pleasure of a 
refined taste, but will hear testimony to the truth of our 
assertion, and regret the circumstances which have given 
birth to it? Who, in like manner, that has ever seen the an- 
cient bridge which forms the embellishment of our present 
number, hut would deeply lament its destruction ? Yet such 
was the fate to which it was doomed, but a few years since, by 
a county grand jury, and from which it only escaped through 
the influence of the worthy proprietor of St WooLstan's, 
Richard Cane, Esq., who, in a spirit equally honourable to his 
taste and his nationality, declared that sooner than permit 
so interesting a monument of antiquity to be destroyed, he 
would build a new bridge at his own expense. Alas .' that we 
have not amongst us a greater number of gentlemen of his 
taste, wealth, and spirit ! 

Despite of its contradictory name, New Bridge is the 
oldest bridge now remaining on the beautiful Liffey, and, 
with the exception of the ancient Bridge of Dublin, which was 
taken down and rebuilt some years since, is probably the first 
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bridge of stone ever erected on it. From Pembridge's Annals, 
as published by the Father of British antiquaries, William 
Camden, we learn that this bridge was erected in the year 
1308, by John le Deeer, the Mayor of Dublin in that year, 
at his own expense. So that by a curious and not uninter- 
esting coincidence, it owes its erection to one worthy and 
patriotic citizen of Dublin, and its preservation, after a lapse 
of more than five hundred years, to another. 

New Bridge is situated in the barony of North Salt, about 
one Irish mile south-west of the town of Leixlip. It consists 
of four arches, some of which are semicircular and others 
pointed ; and, like most ancient bridges, it is high and ex- 
tremely narrow. Mantled with luxuriant ivy, and enriched 
with the varied and mellow tints of so many centuries, it is 
in itself an object of great picturesque beauty ; but these 
attractions are greatly enhanced by the quiet yet romantic 
features of the scenery immediately about it — particularly the 
woods and the ruins of the venerable Abbey of St Woolstan, 
of which we shall give some account in a future number. 

P. 



ANCIENT IRISH LITERATURE. 



NUMBER III. 



For our third specimen of the literature of our ancestors we 
have selected an example of what may be called the fireside 
stories, in vogue from a very ancient period till the last cen- 
tury. These stories are for the most part only personal tra- 
ditions, and as they are not found in any vellum manuscripts 
which have descended to us, it might be concluded that they 
are of very modern date. Such conclusion, however, would 
be erroneous : there is no doubt that in their groundwork at 
least they are of an antiquity of several centuries, although 
modified in their language and allusions in conformity with 
the changes in manners and customs of succeeding times. 
The personages who figure in them are always either histori- 
cal, or belonging to the ancient mythology of Ireland, and 
they are well worthy of preservation, for the light which they 
reflect on the habits of thought, as well as the manners and 
customs of bygone times. 



BODACH AN CHOTA-LACHTNA, OR THE CLOWN 
WITH THE GREY COAT, 

A FENIAN TALE. 

On a certain day a fair and a gathering were held at Bineadar, 
by the seven ordinary and seven extraordinary battalions of the 
Fenians of Erinn. In the course of the day, on casting a look 
over the broad expanse of the sea, they beheld a large, smooth- 
sided, and proud-looking ship ploughing the waves from the 
east, and approaching them under full sail. When the capacious 
vessel touched the shore and lowered her sails, the Fenians 
of Erinn counted upon seeing a host of men disembark from 
her; and great was their surprise w r hen one warrior, and no 
more, came out of the ship and landed on the beach. He was 
a hero of the largest make of body, the strongest of champions, 
and the finest of the human race ; and in this wise w r as the 
kingly warrior equipped : — an impenetrable helmet of polished 
steel encased his ample and beautiful head ; a deep-furrowed, 
thick-backed, sharp-edged sword hung at his left side ; and a 
purple bossed shield was slung over his shoulder. Such were 
his chief accoutrements ; and armed in this fashion and man- 
ner did the stranger come into the presence of Finn Mac 
Coole and the Fenians of Erinn. 

It was then that Finn, the King of the Fenians, addressed 
the heroic champion, and questioned him, saying, " From what 
quarter of the globe hast thou come unto us, O goodly youth ? 
or from which of the noble or ignoble races of the universe art 
thou sprung ? Who art thou ?" 

" I am," answered the stranger, " Ironbones, the son of the 
King of Thessaly ; and so far as I have travelled on this globe, 
since the day that I left my own land, I have laid every coun- 
try, peninsula, and island, nnder contribution to my sword and 
my arm : this I have done even to the present hour ; and my 
desire is to obtain the crown and tribute of this country in 
like manner : for if I obtain them not, I purpose to bring 
slaughter of men and deficiency of heroes and youthful war- 
riors on the seven ordinary and seven extraordinary battalions 
of the Fenian host. Such, O king, is the object of my visit to 
this country, and such is my design in landing here." 

Hereupon uprose Conan "the Bald, and said, " Of a truth, 
my friead, it seems to me that you have come upon a foolish 



enterprise, and that to the end of your life, and the close of 
your days, you will not be able to accomplish your purpose ; 
because from the beginning of ages until now, no man ever 
heard of a hero or ever saw a champion coming with any 
such mighty design to Ireland, who did not find his match in 
that same country." 

But Ironbones replied : «' I make but very little account of 
your speech, Conan," said he : " for if all the Fenian heroes who 
have died within the last seven years were now in the w r orld, and 
were joined by those who are now living, I would visit all of 
them with the sorrow of death and show all of them the short- 
ness of life in one day; nevertheless I will make your warriors a 
more peaceable proposal. I challenge you then, O warriors, 
to find me a man among you w T ho can vanquish me in running, 
in fighting, or in wrestling ; if you can do this, I shall give 
you no further trouble, but return to my own country without 
loitering here any longer." 

" And pray," inquired Finn, " which of those three manly 
exercises that you have named will it please you to select for 
the first trial of prowess ?" 

To this Ironbones answered, " If you can find for me any 
one champion of your number who can run faster than I can, 
I will give you no further annoyance, but depart at once to my 
own country." 

"It so happens," said Finn, "that our Man of Swiftness, 
Keelte Mac Ronan, is not here at present to try his powers 
of running with you ; and as he is not, it were better, O 
hero, that you should sojourn here a season with the Fenians, 
that you and they may mutually make and appreciate each 
other s acquaintance by means of conversation and amuse- 
ments, as is our wont. In the meanwhile I will repair to 
Tara of the Kings in quest of Keelte Mac Ronan ; and if I 
have not the good fortune to find him there, I shall certainly 
meet with him at Ceis-Corann of the Fenii, from whence I 
shall without delay bring him hither to meet you." 

To this Ironbones agreed, saying that he was well satisfied 
with what Finn proposed ; and thereupon Finn proceeded on 
his way towards Tara of the Kings, in search of Keelte. 
Now, it fell out that as he journeyed along he missed his way, 
so that he came to a dense, wide, and gloomy wood, divided 
in the midst by a broad and miry road or pathway. Before 
he had advanced more than a very little distance on this road, 
he perceived coming directly towards him an ugly, detestable 
looking giant, who wore a grey frize coat, the skirts of which 
reached down to the calves of his legs, and were bespattered 
with yellow mud to the depth of a hero's hand ; so that every 
step he made, the lower part of that coat struck with such 
violence against his legs as to produce a sound that could be 
distinctly heard a full mile of ground off. Each of the two 
legs that sustained the unwieldy carcase of this horrible hi- 
deous monster was like the mast of a great ship, and each of 
the two shoes that were under his shapeless, horny, long- 
nailed hoofs, resembled a roomy long-sided boat ; and every 
time that he lifted his foot, and at every step that he walked, 
he splashed up from each shoe a good barrelful of mire and 
water on the lower part of his body. Finn gazed in amaze- 
ment at the colossal man, for he had never before seen any 
one so big and bulky ; yet he w T ould have passed onward and 
continued his route, but the giant stopped and accosted him, 
and Finn was under the necessity of stopping also, and ex- 
changing a few words with the giant. 

The giant began in this manner : — ." What, ho ! Finn Mac 
Coole," said he, "what desire for travelling is this that has 
seized on you, and how far do you mean to go upon this 
journey?" " 

" Oh," said Finn, " as to that, my trouble and anxiety are 
so great that I cannot describe them to you now, and indeed 
small is the use," added he, " it would be of to me to attempt 
doing so ; and I think it would be better for you to let me go 
on my way without asking any more questions of me." 

But the giant was not so easily put off. " O Finn," said 
he, " you may keep your secret if you like, but all the loss 
and the misfortune attending your silence will be your own ; 
and when you think well upon that, maybe you would not 
boggle any longer about disclosing to me the nature of your 
errand." 

So Finn, seeing the huge size of the giant, and thinking it 
advisable not to provoke him, began to tell him all that had 
taken place among the Fenians of Erinn so short a time be- 
fore. " You must know," said he, " that at the meridian 
hour of this very day the great Ironbones, the son of the 
King of Thessaly, landed at the harbour of Bineadar, with 



